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WATCHFUL WAITING 



PROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT MIAMI, FLORIDA, IN FEBRUARY, 1913 



Tros Tyrms^ue mihi nullo discrimitu agetur 



NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

MARCH, 1914 

MR. BRYAN RIDES BEHIND 

BY THE EDITOR 



" When two men ride an ass, one must ride behind." 

It is a very full year now since Mr. Bryan took his place 
in the second saddle upon the flanks of the Ass of Democ- 
racy, and the continuing stability of his sturdy form is 
equaled only by the fixity of purpose which illumines his ex- 
pressive countenance. How well we recall the dire predic- 
tions when another of slighter build leaped nimbly upon the 
withers of that lean and hungry beast of burden, and the 
greatest of commoners accepted an assignment to ride be- 
hind! " The ass," 'twas commonly said in the words of 
Miguel de Cervantes, " will carry his load, but not a double 
load." And now behold! Is not that a sleek and well-fed 
animal? And upon his strengthened back are not two 
bounding spirits, close knitted as were the souls of Jonathan 
and David, two hearts that beat as one? Was ever a prettier 
sight in the eyes of the host that wandered, oh! so long, in 
the bleak and barren wilderness? 

But of rhapsody enough! What are the facts? 

The election had taken place and Predestination, aided 
and abetted by the efficacious citizen who is now attend- 
ing snake fights in South America, had triumphed. Imme- 
diately there developed vigorous opposition to the designa- 
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tion of Mr. Bryan as Secretary of State* Conservative pub- 
lic journals implored the President-elect to hesitate before 
hazarding the confidence of the country by putting into first 
place one whose theories were so generally regarded as un- 
sound and had thrice been repudiated at the polls. Well- 
wishers directed attention to the temperamental unfitness 
of Mr. Bryan for a position requiring trained intelligence, 
painstaking application, and the nicest sense of propriety in 
dealing with representatives of foreign Powers. Politicians 
urged that the pervasive Commoner would overshadow the 
Administration. Mr. Bryan, saying no word, withdrew to 
Florida and inaugurated a period of watchful waiting. 
While thus engaged he thoughtfully posed for the interest- 
ing portrait which we present herewith. At the crucial 
moment in his deliberations the President-elect received a 
copy of the photograph. He studied it intently from all 
points of view; he scrutinized it closely; he held it at arm's- 
length; he presented it to the light; he scanned it sidewise 
and upside down ; he turned its face to the wall and tried to 
whistle. All in vain. There was no escape from an inexo- 
rable fact. No back was strong enough to bear such a bur- 
den. Mr. Bryan should be taken to his bosom. 

The terms and conditions were negotiated successfully by 
Colonel Edward M. House. They were not rigorous. Inas- 
much as the people would hold the President responsible 
for the acts of his subordinates, he must reserve to himself 
the making of all appointments. Realizing the difficulty of 
satisfying the yearnings of his many faithful friends and of 
discriminating between them without loss of personal de- 
votedness, Mr. Bryan cheerfully acquiesced. The Presi- 
dent was, in the language of The State, " in a very real 
sense head of the Executive "; he must, therefore, have 
the making and shaping of foreign policies ; in other words, 
as subsequently stated with peculiar explicitness by Am- 
bassador Walter H. Page, " whenever important foreign 
questions come up, the President must himself hold the port- 
folio." Mr. Bryan conceded the right. In return, he stipu- 
lated that, being thus freed from so many onerous tasks, 
he should have the privilege of continuing his lucrative 
lectures in order to make suitable provision for his reclining 
years. He should, moreover, be relieved of the traditional 
requirement to serve wine to either foreigners or domestics. 
The President-elect graciously assented; the bargain was 
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struck; and, in consideration of his valuable services, Mr. 
House was constituted Assistant President, with full power 
to sit in theater boxes with the head of the' Nation, regard- 
less of the sentiments of Chairman "William F. McCombs. 

How scrupulously the terms thus arranged have been ob- 
served by the subscribers is known to all, and at the end 
of a full twelvemonth the compact remains unbroken, to the 
complete satisfaction of the leagued triumvirate and to the 
inestimable benefit of our native land. Mr. Bryan was the 
first to proclaim his constantly growing appreciation of his 
colleague — if we may use the President's own considerate 
term — and his personal happiness at being permitted to 
whip up the donkey while the President held the reins. As 
early as April 17th he informed the public that he had 
11 never known a man with a more open mind " than Mr. 
Wilson, and added, " the more I see of him and the more 
intimate become my relations with him the larger he 
grows. " In using these words, Mr. Bryan did not mean to 
imply that the increase in the President's mental stature 
was attributable to contact with himself; he merely noted 
the impression upon his own mind of greatness previously 
developed which he had not fully realized theretofore. 

Pursuant to a resolve formed in early boyhood never to 
permit himself to be outdone in display of magnanimity, the 
President now, in a letter to a Baltimore friend not marked 
" Personal," returns the compliment in characteristically 
felicitous phrase. Inasmuch as it was the appearance of 
this generous tribute that induced these humble reflections, 
we quote with undisguised satisfaction : 

Your reference to the Secretary of State shows how comprehensively you 
have looked on during the last few months. Not only have Mr. Bryan's 
character, his justice, his sincerity, his transparent integrity, his Christian 
principle, made a deep impression upon all with whom he has dealt; but 
his tact in dealing with men of many sorts, his capacity for business, his 
mastery of the principles of each matter he has been called upon to deal 
with, have cleared away many a difficulty and have given to the policy 
of the State Department a definiteness and dignity that are very admirable. 

T need not say what pleasure and profit I, myself, have taken from close 
association with Mr. Bryan or how thoroughly he has seemed to all of us 
who are associated with him here to deserve not only our confidence, but our 
affectionate admiration. 

One noteworthy feature of this eulogium to which we 
would direct attention is its timeliness. Happening to look 
over his shoulder, the President detected a glimpse of sad- 
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ness upon the countenance of his traveling- companion. 
Whereupon, pondering thoughtfully, he realized that of late 
Mr. Bryan had become unwontedly restive under criticism 
which he felt to be undeserved. Moreover, a conspiracy had 
developed to discredit him in the eyes of the very real 
Executive himself and to make inroads upon the intimacy 
which had grown up between them. While no complaining 
word had come from Mr. Bryan's own lips, " his friends," 
according to the newspapers, were " talking freely." Their 
discovery of the plot referred to was heralded in the public 
journals of January 12th. 

It seems that the conspirators are very rich persons who 
transact business in Wall Street, New York City, and sleep 
in palaces abutting on Central Park. No names are men- 
tioned, but the identity of several is strongly suspected and 
may be revealed at any moment. Money is no object. Con- 
tributions reported to aggregate several millions of dollars 
have already been made and a limitless additional amount is 
held carelessly in reserve. " The operations of the cabal, it 
is alleged, have been of an insidious nature, unseen and un- 
suspected by the general public, but none the less effective." 
Newspapers have been " reached in a corrupting manner " 
and have co-operated u in a thousand unseen ways " in 
" sowing the seed of anti-Bryanism. " Hence the volume of 
criticism of the Secretary of State for lecturing, for refusing 
to furnish fermented juices to guests, and especially for con- 
ferring foreign appointments upon faithful and deserving 
friends. " The object of the conspiracy is asserted to be the 
discrediting of Mr. Bryan in the estimation of the President 
and the country so as to make it impossible for him to re- 
tain his place in the Cabinet." 

So ran the story, with much particularity, to the length 
of a full column. Why " some of the most intimate and 
ardent friends of the Secretary " considered its publication 
advantageous to Mr. Bryan can only be surmised, but if by 
chance the real purpose was to extort a testimonial from the 
White House, it was achieved promptly and fully. 

President Wilson leaves no room for doubt of his very 
high opinion of Mr. Bryan's quality. We cannot recall a 
more comprehensive summing up of civic virtues. Many 
men even of the present day and generation possess charac- 
ter, sincerity, and a sense of justice, but those whose integ- 
rity is transparent are few and far between. That so much 
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can be said and well said of Mr. Bryan is a noteworthy fact. 
With his tact all acquaintances, however casual, have long 
been familiar. His " capacity for business," too, is fully 
established, no less than his mastery of the variegated prin- 
ciples which he has succeeded in inducing others to accept. 
The " admirable definiteness and dignity " with which he 
has imbued the State Department, we must confess, is some- 
what less translucent than his rectitude, but his deserving of 
" confidence and affectionate admiration " is past dispute. 
Despite the indelible impression stamped upon our imagina- 
tion by the President's unqualified tribute to Brother Pin- 
dell's " ability, discretion, and suitability," we cannot but 
feel that Mr. Bryan looms upon his discriminative mental 
horizon as the larger of the two. 

What interests us particularly is Mr. Wilson's generous 
recognition of Mr. Bryan's efficiency as the directive head 
of the State Department. Somehow we have never been 
able to circumscribe Mr. Bryan as a mere Secretary of 
State. We long since came to regard him as a Public Insti- 
tution such as the English possess in Westminster Abbey 
and the French in the Arc de Triomphe. Official informa- 
tion, therefore, to the effect that he can sit without restive- 
ness for hours at a time before a desk and not only detect 
red tags, but untie red tape and " clear away many a diffi- 
culty," assumes the magnitude of a surprising revelation. 

We would not be understood as questioning the potency 
of Mr. Bryan as Secretary of State. We are well aware that 
he has afforded valuable assistance in proposing Ministers 
to South American republics; that he popularized the Ad- 
ministration immediately upon his accession by serving 
notice upon Great Britain in a St. Patrick's speech that home 
rule must be granted to Ireland; that he counseled the 
recognition of Mr. Yuan Shih-k'ai as " a just government 
resting upon the consent of the governed "; that he de- 
spatched election inspectors to Santo Domingo; that he 
selected Mr. John Lind, of whom the President had never 
heard, for the high post of Unofficial Agent to Mexico ; that 
he induced the Commoner to loan Associate Editor Metcalfe 
to Panama; that he rendered really beneficial service in 
California; and, finally, that he has striven incessantly by 
word and deed to inculcate cultivation of peace among na- 
tions throughout the world. 

It is altogether probable that Mr. Bryan's efforts to estab- 
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lish practical methods of removing the causes of war will 
result in slight tangible accomplishment during his tenure 
of office. His " Peace Treaty No. 1 " with little Salvador, 
for example, containing the remarkable provision that 
" pending the investigation and report of the International 
Commission, the high contracting parties agree not to in- 
crease their military or naval programs, unless danger from 
a third Power should compel such increase, in which case the 
party feeling itself menaced shall confidentially communi- 
cate the fact in writing to the other contracting party, where- 
upon the latter shall also be released from its obligation to 
maintain its military and naval status quo" was so utterly 
absurd upon its face that it evoked only derision. But Mr. 
Bryan, unruffled as ever, persisted with characteristic pa- 
tience in his endeavor to construct practicable and enforce- 
able agreements, eliminating impossible clauses such as that 
quoted, modifying, adding, subtracting, and perfecting, until 
at last, in his treaty with Denmark, he has formulated at 
least a basis for avoidance of the seven-eighths of wars 
which history has proven to be unnecessary. 

It is true that only smaller countries have as yet sub- 
scribed to these compacts and that our own Senate has still 
to pass upon them. But it is equally certain that this method 
of procedure, in feeling out the way, was the wisest, if not 
indeed the only one that could have made progress at all. 
Moreover, practically all of the great Powers have accepted 
the basic principle of adjustment formulated by Mr. Bryan 
and evince full willingness to follow his lead in striving for 
more definite understanding. Whether the innumerable 
difficulties arising from international differences of opinion, 
national jealousies, considerations of " honor," and the like 
can be overcome in any large sense during a few short years 
is yet to be determined, but there can be no question that 
Mr. Bryan has paved the way for the solution of the gravest 
problem of the age. This in itself is a great achievement, 
a very great achievement, constituting a fair claim to honor 
and renown worthy of a Washington or a Jefferson. We are 
surprised that the President should have overlooked it. 

Although, as Mr. Bryan remarked parenthetically in an 
interesting discourse to the Baltimore convention, convivial 
T7 irginia achieved distinction by becoming the birthplace of 
his grandfather, his own father had the larger portion of his 
being in Salem, Illinois, and his name was Silas. He was a 
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consistent patron of the little brown jug commemorated in 
the song of those days, but only in the haying season when 
the jug was filled with oatmeal and water and carefully 
ensconced for cooling purposes in the fragrant, damp grass. 
Wine was never served upon Mr. Silas Bryan's table, first 
because the host disapproved of the use of intoxicating 
beverages as a matter of principle, and, secondly, because 
there was no wine in Salem. Thus it happened that Mr. 
William Jennings Bryan became a teetotaler early in life, 
but he did not join the Blue Ribbon Society until he heard a 
certain little girl recite the well-known poem entitled " The 
lips that touch liquor shall never touch mine." Little did 
those present suspect that this simple recitation fore- 
shadowed the overturning of an ages-old and world-wide 
custom among the nations of the earth. And yet so it was. 
From that day to this Mr. Bryan has never even availed 
himself of the privilege, implied by the Scriptural injunc- 
tion, of discriminating in favor of wine that is white. 

" I shall feel," he said recently in an address to the Boy 
Scouts, * ' that I have not lived entirely in vain if by abstain- 
ing from intoxicating liquors and beverages I have given 
any strength to any one and helped him to resist temptation. 
If I have been the means of helping just one boy I do not 
know how much service I have rendered to the world through 
him, for we can never tell what a boy can do. The possibili- 
ties of a boy are beyond the power of language to describe- 
especially an American boy. Nowhere else has the indi- 
vidual a greater opportunity to come into touch with and 
to influence his fellow-men, and in no former age was this 
possibility of service greater than it is now." 

Of the sincerity of this utterance there can be no question. 
It was but natural and proper, therefore, that Mr. Bryan 
should ask the President-elect whether, as Secretary of 
State, he would be expected to set aside his lifelong practice, 
and it was equally thoughtful and tactful of Mr. Wilson, 
who does not have to attend the diplomatic dinners, anyway, 
to leave the decision to Mr. Bryan 's own discreet sense of the 
fitness of things. Hence the abrupt departure from custom 
which threatened at one time to rock the foundations of 
international comity. 

For ourselves, we have always considered Mr. Bryan's 
course in this matter wholly commendable. That he per- 
sonally should be called upon to discard a fixed principle, 
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nobody, of course, would maintain. Nor, to our mind, hav- 
ing in view the importance which Mr. Bryan rightfully at- 
taches to his example, could he conscientiously supply wine 
to others. There is point, of course, in the reflection of 
a friendly and competent observer that " if he had been a 
more sophisticated man he would have realized that the 
Ambassadors were fully competent to use discrimination 
about beverages, and that it was no part of his duty to re- 
strict their choice while they were his guests," but this slight 
infraction upon courtesy is clearly overweighed by the 
more vital consideration. 

Whether the ultimate compromise upon the very slightly 
alcoholic juice of the grape can be regarded as wholly worthy 
is a matter of opinion. Personally we should have preferred 
cider as a more healthful, more delectable, and more truly 
National beverage; but, be that as it may, we do not under- 
stand that Mr. Bryan requires his guests to imbibe his 
sugar-laden concoction against their will. Nor do we as- 
sume that he would object to an Ambassador fetching and 
sipping his own wine, although there is no record of this 
having been attempted. The problem of *the Ambassadors 
themselves seems to have been solved by the ingenious lady 
from Peru who devised for Mr. Bryan's personal use a pine- 
apple potion so like in appearance the champagne supplied 
to the others as to be hardly distinguishable. Thus amity is 
preserved at no cost to anybody of principle or of due indul- 
gence, and, so long as precaution shall be taken to avert a 
National calamity by avoiding the possible mixing of glasses, 
we may safely regard this incident as diplomatically and 
hermetically closed, and continue to contemplate with surety 
and gratification the aloofness of Mr. Bryan from the classi- 
fication fixed by the late Eugene Field, who defined a 
" chump " as " a large, solemn ass who opens wine." 

If Mr. Bryan were asked to designate his favorite hymn, 
we suspect that he would reply, ; * Lead, Kindly Light ' ' ; 
and, after that, " I dwell awhile in tents below, and gladly 
wander to and fro." Not even when speaking is he so 
joyous as when traveling. It is a happy circumstance, there- 
fore, that attention to official duties has not impaired a 
pleasure which had become habitual. Of the 310 days suc- 
ceeding his installation he was absent from Washington 72, 
and journeyed 31,800 miles. These trips may be classified 
as Official, Political, Personal, and Commercial, as follows : 
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March. 

Chicago — Conference with Gov. Deneen Political. 

" Irish Fellowship Club banquet Personal. 

Springfield — Address to Legislature Political. 

Lincoln— Birthday banquet Personal. 

Des Moines — Complimentary banquet Personal. 

Trenton — Board of Trade banquet Political. 

April. 

Philadelphia — Association dinner Political. 

Sacramento — Conferences with Legislature Official. 

May. 

Baltimore — Society dinner Personal. 

New York — Peace banquet Official. 

Harrisburg — Address to Legislature Political. 

New York — Association banquet Personal. 

June. 

Pittsburg — Dinner to Ambassador Guthrie Official. 

Hampton Roads — Welcoming Brazilian Minister Official. 

New York — Farewell to Brazilian Minister Official. 

July. 

Ashville — Visiting friends Personal. 

Hendersonville — Impromptu speech Personal. 

Mountain Lake Park — Chautauqua lecture Commercial. 

Winona — Chautauqua lecture Commercial. 

Plymouth — Chautauqua lecture Commercial. 

New Hope — Chautauqua lecture Commercial. 

Kennett Square — Chautauqua lecture Commercial. 

Belair — Chautauqua lecture Commercial. 

August. 

In and about Washington. 
September. 

Maine — Campaign speeches (two days) .Political. 

Salisbury — Chautauqua lecture Commercial. 

Media — Chautauqua lecture Commercial. 

Crisfield — Chautauqua lecture Commercial. 

Phoenixville — Chautauqua lecture Commercial. 

Phcpnixville — Chautauqua lecture Commercial. 

Woodbury — Chautauqua lecture Commercial. 

Charleston — Chautauqua lecture Commercial. 

Woodstock — Chautauqua lecture Commercial. 

Staunton — Chautauqua lecture Commercial. 

Charlottesville — Chautauqua lecture Commercial. 

Culpeper— Chautauqua lecture Commercial. 

Warrenton — Chautauqua lecture Commercial. 

October. 

New Jersey — Campaign speeches Political. 

Maryland — Campaign speeches Political. 

November. 

In Washington. 
December. 

Miami — Holiday vacation (7 days) Personal. 
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January. 

Kansas City — Speaking for Administration Political. 

Topeka— " " i Political. 

Lincoln— " " Political. 

Chicago— " " , Political. 

Toledo— " " Political. 

Total number of speeches, 43; Official, 4; Political, 13; Personal, 8; 
Commercial, 18. 

Days absent, 72; on Official and Political business (including eight days 
in California) approximately 37; in Personal and Commercial business 
approximately 35. 

This classification is not exact, of course. Mr. Bryan him- 
self would experience difficulty in distinguishing between 
some of his speeches as " Political " — i. e., on behalf of the 
Administration — and " Personal." He also made several 
addresses, not included above, in California, in New Jersey, 
in Maryland, and in Maine. But the record of time utilized 
is substantially correct. And the net outcome is that out of 
310 days Mr. Bryan has appropriated to his own use but 
35, or less than one day a week. This effectually disposes 
of the heedless, though common, accusation that he has dis- 
regarded his obligations as a public servant. 

The question of propriety remains. Here have developed 
two bases of criticism: one that a Secretary of State ought 
not to strive for personal gain under any circumstances; 
the other that the environment and professional association 
imposed upon a public performer are unbecoming and tend 
to detract from the dignity which a high official is expected 
to sustain. With respect to the former it must be confessed 
that Mr. Bryan's explanations are not conterminous. Re- 
plying on September 9th to an inquiry from a Paris news- 
paper, he said: 

For many years past I have lectured to Chautauqua associations. I 
fail to see why I should give them up now that I am Secretary of State. 
President Wilson does not disapprove. 

It is true that my lectures are interspersed between various " turns/' 
but these are necessary to hold audiences during morning, afternoon, and 
evening sessions. 

I speak on educational subjects only. It is for this object that I give 
the lectures, not for a lucrative end. 

When addressing his constituents in the West, however, 
he made no reference to his educational purpose, but under 
the title " Making a Living " he set forth the reasons why he 
had found it necessary to augment his income, in these 
words : 
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When I announced that I found it necessary to supplement my official 
income and that T would turn to the lecture platform as the most natural 
as well as an entirely legitimate means of earning what additional in- 
come I needed, the question was at"* once asked, " Why is Mr. Bryan 
unable to live upon a salary of $12,000 a year?" 

It ought to have occurred to any one who was tempted to ask the 
question that the question is not whether a Cabinet officer could live on 
$12,000 a year if he had nothing to consider except the expenses attendant 
upon living in Washington, but whether he could add the expense of 
official life to his other expenses and meet them all out of his salary. 

Every man who has reached a position where he is likely to be ap- 
pointed to a high office has assumed obligations which cannot be sus- 
pended when he enters office. My obligations to church, charity, education, 
and for my insurance cannot be discontinued. They amount to more 
than $6,800 per year, and these, though the largest, and by no means all, 
will absorb more than half the salary which I receive. 

He added that he would not advocate increasing the salary 
of a Secretary of State, despite the fact that " the position 
carries with it more entertainment than any other in the 
Cabinet, ' ' and noted with satisfaction that he had been able 
" to lay aside some money each year for the past seventeen 
years," but he had " planned to forego for the next four 
years any additions " to his accumulations. This he was 
glad to do in appreciation of the opportunity accorded him 
by the President to render service to his country. In a word, 
he would divide the expense. 

The professional association enforced upon the Secretary 
of State as a Chautauqua speaker is indicated by the follow- 
ing advertisement: 

TEN BIG DAYS 
Afternoon and Night — Twenty Rich, Royal Sessions — Literary, 
Musical, Entertaining, Instructive, Devotional, Inspirational, and 
Life Building — Under the Great Pavilion — Out in the Open— Next 
to Nature's Heart. 

New York City Marine Band. 

Avon Sketch Club. 

English Opera Quintet. 

Neapolitan Troubadors. 

William Jennings Bryan. 

Elliot A. Boyl. 

Sears, the Taffy Man. 

Lorenzo Zwickey. 

Ed. Amhurst Ott. 

Adults, Two Dollars. Children, One Dollar. 

COME ONE! COME ALL! 

The performances are invariably unexceptionable in 
character and fully justify the exuberant announcements. 
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It is readily imagined, in the instance noted, that music was 
furnished by the band, the opera quintet, and the trouba- 
dours; entertainment by the agile sketch club, Mr. Boyl, and 
the Taffy man; and instruction by Mr. Zwickey and Mr. Ott; 
thus leaving the devotional, inspirational, and life-building 
to Mr. Bryan, whose pre-eminence calls for a special intro- 
duction, such as, for example, that of Mr. Alexander Har- 
rington, Principal of the High School of Seaford, Maryland, 
who spoke as follows : 

Not words, but deeds — lasting deeds for the uplift of humanity — consti- 
tute the record of William Jennings Bryan. Our Secretary of State stands 
for all that is best and truest in the advancement of civic righteousness. 
And with such men as William Jennings Bryan directing the affairs of this 
glorious nation of ours, there will be no place where only darkness reigns, 
for Mr. Bryan has said, " Let there be light, and there was light." 

Whereupon, we read : 

Mr. Bryan appears, accompanied by a boy bearing an immense block of 
ice. " There are two sentiments in the audience — one enthusiasm over Mr. 
Bryan, the other curiosity about the ice." The speaker is clad in black 
alpaca, and white shirt and collar. Last year, his story was of the 
" strategy of privilege " in the Chicago and the Baltimore conventions. 
But his repertory is large, and his various addresses not mutually exclu- 
sive throughout. " As he continues, the peak of his head glows under the 
canvas roof, yellow with heat, just over him, and he spreads one hand on 
the block of ice and then passes the chilled hand slowly over his head again 
and again. At the end of an hour and a half, Bryan and the ice disappear, 
and the orchestra resumes with ' Madame Sherry.' " 

Admitting, as of course we must, that the appearance of 
a Secretary of State in this particular role is without prece- 
dent, we nevertheless perceive little occasion for the severe 
criticism to which Mr. Bryan has been subjected, except per- 
haps as a matter of taste. "We feel by no means certain that 
some of the great lawyers whom he succeeded have not, 
through the giving of counsel, profited privately as he profits 
publicly. Moreover, if our memory is not at fault, so firm 
sticklers for propriety as George F. Edmunds and Eoscoe 
Conkling did not refrain from the practice of law while 
serving as Senators, and at this moment several distin- 
guished members of Congress derive handsome incomes 
from their professional activities. Quite likely it is that the 
aristocratic senior Senator from Massachusetts or the aus- 
tere Mr. Boot might appear out of place sandwiched be- 
tween the troubadours and Mr. Ott and speaking for hire, 
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but such propinquity fetches no embarrassment to Mr. 
Bryan. He is a democrat as well as a Democrat, and loves 
the common people as they in turn love him better, with the 
possible exception of Speaker Clark, than any other Amer- 
ican now in public life. 

Nevertheless, in view of all circumstances, prejudices, and 
the like, we are indisposed to combat Mr. Bryan's reported 
determination to visit the chancelleries of Europe for the 
purpose of promulgating his views upon universal amity. 
Though wholly sophisticated and inclined to be skeptical, it 
by no means follows that they might not succumb to his homi- 
letical words and winning ways. Parenthetically, we may 
remark that the Carnegie Foundation possesses ample funds 
and is far more liberal in rewarding statesmen who further 
the cause of peace than in granting pensions to pedagogues, 
however worthy, who voluntarily transfer their ambitions 
from the educational field to the wider sphere of State, Na- 
tional, and International politics. 

Notwithstanding the mental depression which temporarily 
deprived his spirit of its normal buoyancy, Mr. Bryan con- 
tinues to emit rays of happiness in every public utterance. 
He fairly revels in the gradual adoption of his many and va- 
ried theories of government, as well indeed he may. The 
Democratic platform of 1896 was constructed by a commit- 
tee, but the platform of 1900 was Mr. Bryan ? s own, and from 
the creed then enunciated he has never deviated. Some 
clauses have been added, but none has been taken away. 
It is, then, with justifiable complacency that Mr. Bryan now 
contemplates certain definite results of his indefatigable 
striving, which may be summarized briefly as follows : 

Filipino independence. Contrary to the advice of all former Governors 
of the islands, control of the legislature has been vested in the natives — 
the first long step toward complete independence. 

Free wool and free sugar. Incorporated in the Tariff Bill against the 
judgment of Mr. Underwood and Chairman Fitzgerald. 

Inflation of the currency through issuance of government securities. 
Whatever benefits may accrue from the recent Act, all agree that a certain 
amount of inflation is inevitable and that the danger of gold disappearing 
from the country is not ignorable. 

Popular election of Senators. Adopted. 

Income taxation. Adopted. 

Primary elections by the States. Substantially accomplished. 

Publication of ownership of newspapers. Enforced by law. 

Anti-trust legislation designed specifically to compel competition. In 
progress. 
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Department of Labor. Provided. 

Exclusion of Asiatics. Pending*. 

Government ownership. Practically assured in Alaska and urged by the 
Postmaster-General upon a huge scale throughout the country. 

Restriction of importation of labor by arbitrary legislation. Imminent. 

Admission of Mew Mexico and Arizona. Granted. 

Appointments to office based upon " ascertained fitness," rather than 
under the merit system. Illustrated, despite President Wilson's " warm 
advocacy and support of Civil Service Reform," in the selection of Minis- 
ters to Latin America. 

Insistence upon " the consent of the governed " throughout the Western 
Hemisphere and application of the principle of caveat emptor to Amer- 
icans owning properties in other countries. Witness Mexico. 

Initiative and referendum. Adopted in part. 

Free coinage of silver. Abandoned for the present because of changed 
conditions, but still held to be sound financial doctrine. 

Clearly, here is no small realization on the part of one 
who rides behind. If Mr. Wilson be, as assuredly he is, the 
Joshua, Mr. Bryan is none the less undeniably the Moses, 
of Democracy. We would not, however, deprive him of the 
satisfaction which he manifests at times in likening his col- 
league to Saul of Tarsus, who saw a great light, "and im- 
mediately there fell from his eyes as it had been scales." 
Nor could we, in view of the record, deny the faithfulness 
of his own resemblance to Joseph, as depicted by himself 
in an eloquent lecture reported as follows : 

After others had called him a dreamer, Mr. Bryan reminded them with in- 
imitable skill that the Bible tells of dreamers, and that among the conspic- 
uous was Joseph. How his brothers saw him coming from afar and said, 
" Behold, the dreamer cometh !" How they plotted to kill him, but sold him 
to the merchants who carried him into Egypt, and when time went on and a 
famine came and the brethren had to go down to Egypt to buy corn they 
found the dreamer there— AND THE DREAMER HAD THE CORN. 

Whatever the future may hold in store for Mr. Bryan, 
his busy past at least is fixed in history and his seat in the 
second saddle seems to be secure; so now, if the yodlers 
have quite finished, we shall, pending the imminent arrival 
of Mr. Ott, take great pleasure in introducing to your kind 
attention : 

WILLIAM JENNINGS BEYAN 

LAST IN WAR, FIRST IN PEACE, SAFE IN THE HEARTS OF HIS 

COUNTRYMEN. 
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THE HONOR OF THE NATION 

There need be no misunderstanding with respect to the 
proposed repeal of the Canal-Tolls Exemption Act, and 
there should be no humbug in dealing with the subject. The 
facts are plain enough. The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 
1901 provides explicitly that 

the Canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of war of 
all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, so that there 
shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its citizens or subjects, 
in respect of the conditions or changes of traffic, or otherwise. 

To maintain that this really means " all nations except 
the United States " is sheer subterfuge. If this had been 
the intent, the purpose could and would have been expressed 
clearly. 

Nor is there any room for doubt as to the position of 
the Democratic party, whose representatives in Baltimore 
unanimously declared : 

We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in coast- 
wise trade passing through the Panama Canal. 

It is wholly idle to argue that this straightforward dec- 
laration is negatived by another plank which vaguely de- 
nounces the granting of subsidies. It is equally absurd, 
moreover, to deny the binding force of the pledge upon the 
ground that it was inserted in the platform surreptitiously. 
The provision was debated fully in committee and was as 
clearly understood by the convention as any other. 

Nor is there the slightest basis for the assertion that the 
matter escaped Mr. Wilson's attention or that he was misled. 
He both understood and approved, when he said in a public 
speech on August 15th : 

One of the bills, just passed by Congress, provides for free tolls for 
American ships through the canal, and prohibits any ship from passing 
through the canal which is owned by any American railway company. You 
see the object of that, don't you? We don't want the railways to compete 
with themselves; because we understand that kind of competition. We 
want the water carriage to compete with the land carriage, so as to be per- 
fectly sure that you are going to get better rates around by the canal than 
you would across the continent. 

Whether or not the plank was proposed by Senator CVGor- 
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man at the instigation of Mr. Lewis Nixon, the shipbuilder, 
is immaterial. It was accepted by Mr. Bryan in furtherance 
of his general crusade against the railroads and was ex- 
ploited by Mr. Wilson in consonance with his insistence upon 
enforced competition. The purpose of both Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Bryan and of both the committee and the convention 
was to win votes for the National ticket. 
President Wilson now says: 

With regard to the question of canal tolls, my opinion is very clear. The 
exemption constitutes a very mistaken policy from every point of view. 
It is economically unjust; as a matter of fact it benefits for the present, 
at any rate, only a monopoly. 

As to this we are uninformed. The economic injustice, 
except perhaps as to the railroads, is not apparent, and, if 
evidence has been adduced showing that the various ship- 
ping concerns constitute a monopoly, the fact has escaped 
our attention. In any case, surely the injustice is no greater 
and the monopoly is no stronger than they were when the 
platform was adopted or when the candidate made his ap- 
proving speech. We find here small occasion for reversal 
of position. 

But Mr. Wilson continues: 

It seems to me in clear violation of the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. There is, of course, much honest difference of opinion as to the last 
point, as there is, no doubt, as to the others ; but it is at least debatable, and 
if the promises we make in such matters are debatable, I for one do not care 
to debate them. I think the country would prefer to let the question arise as 
to its whole-hearted purpose to redeem its promises in the light of any 
reasonable construction of them rather than debate a point of honor. 

Here the President is upon high and firm ground. With a 
single blow he demolishes all specious arguments. A point 
of National honor cannot be debated; it must be heeded at 
whatever cost of consistency or material advantage. That 
is all there is of it ; but that is enough. It is neither needful 
nor honorable to plead ignorance or to attempt disingenuous 
explanations. Mr. Wilson makes frank and manly acknowl- 
edgment of error and appears at his very best in so doing. 
The Democratic party must follow his lead and repeal the 
faithless provision or be utterly discredited in the eyes of 
this and every other civilized country. 
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THE COLONEL IN CHILE 

If any argument were needed to show the desirability of 
making amends as promptly as may be to Colombia for the 
great wrong inflicted upon her by our government, it is 
afforded by the report in the West Coast Leader, of Lima, of 
Colonel Roosevelt's reception in Chile. The crowd gathered 
at the station was so " eager to see the great statesman " 
that the police with difficulty cleared a small space for the 
reception committee, but " at last the supreme moment came 
and Colonel Roosevelt jumped down from his Pullman, while 
the band played the American and Chilean hymns." 

Almost instantly, however, " the human multitude, show- 
ing marked hostility, shouted with all their might vivas! — to 
Mexico and Colombia, and Down with the Yankee Imperial- 
ism ! This multitude followed the American ex-President all 
the way to the Hotel Oddo in Calle Ahumada and continued 
their hostile demonstrations until the police charged ener- 
getically and dispersed the populace." Immediately upon 
reaching the hotel Mr. Roosevelt stepped upon a balcony 
and, waving his sombrero, shouted, " Viva Chile," but won 
no response. 

The government was most courteous, giving banquets and 
receptions in honor of the visitor, escorting him to military 
maneuvers, evolutions of the army aeroplanes, and, most 
delicately of all, purchasing and destroying the newspapers 
which published accounts of the hostile demonstration. " It 
is a well known fact," continues the correspondent, " that 
Chileans, from the wealthy and aristocratic man of affairs 
and society to the most humble roto, hate everything that is 
from or is related to the country of Uncle Sam. A proof of 
this is the tremendous newspaper campaigns carried out by 
the daily La Razon of this city, which for the last fifteen 
days has devoted itself mostly exclusively to publishing per- 
sonal insults against Mr. Roosevelt, and to declaring itself 
bitterly against his policy and that of his country. ' ' 

The fact that it was President Roosevelt who " took 
Panama " and boasted of his act doubtless accounts for 
much of the hostility manifested against him personally, but 
it is a significant circumstance that the many " Vivas Mexi- 
co " and " Vivas Huerta " plainly indicated bitter disap- 
proval of our present attitude toward our stricken neighbor. 
Altogether the story makes most unpleasant reading. 
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THE WORKING OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE 

The extraordinary uses to which, the National platform 
of the dominant political party have been put of late call 
for more precise analysis and more extended consideration 
than can well be accorded in this number of The Review. 
In passing, however, while cheerfully heeding the call of 
consistency to indorse the Kansas farmer's opinion that 
" there's a mighty smart man in the White House," we 
cannot but question the sagacity of the President's response 
to the advocates of equal suffrage who sought his aid and 
uncommon counsel. To hold seriously, in view of certain 
unauthorized proposals already made to Congress, that he 
could not properly urge legislation not yet subjected to 
" organic consideration " seems altogether too much like 
shilly-shallying behind an unpetticoated platform. 

Mr. Underwood defined the traditional Democratic posi- 
tion perfectly when he replied that all matters of the fran- 
chise were reserved to the States, and that, consequently, 
the suggestion of Federal action could not be entertained. 
Possibly Mr. Wilson felt that he could not well make this 
wholly natural and conclusive rejoinder while simultaneous- 
ly he was demanding Presidential primaries, but if so the 
circumstance is unfortunate in consideration of the fact 
that more than one-sixth of the electoral vote in 1916 will 
come from States where women vote. 

But it is not the political aspect of this incident, nor, in- 
deed, the incident itself in its broader phase, that now en- 
grosses our attention; it is the working of equal suffrage 
in actual practice as ascertained by an impartial investi- 
gating committee composed of twelve distinguished Eng- 
lish ladies headed by Adeline, Duchess of Bedford, and the 
Marchioness of Salisbury. These ladies obtained letters of 
introduction to a representative selection of prominent citi- 
zens of the States concerned — clergy and ministers of dif- 
ferent denominations, lawyers, educationalists, publicists, 
business men, former holders of public office, and the like, 
and a few eminent women ; to all of whom a list of questions 
was forwarded, accompanied by the following appeal: 

Several Englishwomen who are much interested in the question of the 
enfranchisement of women are desirous of knowing how it works in the 
States of America where it has been put into operation. 

They hold very different views 'on this subject, some being in favor of 
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the change and some against it, but they all wish to know the result in 
those countries where it has been tried. 

They therefore beg that you will answer the questions on the inclosed 
paper, or as many of them as you can, and return it in the addressed 
envelope which is inclosed. 

•Sixty-three replies were received, and are summarized in 
the Nineteenth Century from the suffragist and anti-suf- 
fragist points of view by the Hon. Eobert Palmer and Mr. 
A. MacCallum Scott, M. P., respectively. A rough classifi- 
cation shows forty-six favorable to equal suffrage, as 
against eight neutral, five vaguely unfavorable, and only 
four definitely hostile. This Mr. Palmer pronounces " a 
very striking result," showing that the principle " is pass- 
ing from the realm of controversy to that of universal ap- 
proval among those who have seen it at work." Following 
is a consensus of the replies under the seven headings into 
which the questionnaire was divided : 

Q. 1. Beasons for adoption. 

(a) Was it a party question? — A. Nowhere, except partially in Cali- 
fornia and Colorado. 

(b) Was there militancy? — A. None anywhere. 

(c) Where did the strength of the movement and opposition to it lie? — 
A. Strength mainly came from " moral " influences and women's clubs ; 
opposition from saloons and machine politicians. 

Q. 2. Conditions. 
A. The qualifications are the same for men as for women; about fifteen 
per cent, fewer women are on the register, on an average ; women are every- 
where eligible to the legislature. 

Q. 3. Sow is the vote exercised? 

(a) What percentage polls? — A. About live per cent, fewer than men, 
on an average. 

(b) Have women formed new parties? — A, Nowhere. 

(c) Ts the balance of existing parties altered? — A. No. 

(d) Do wives vote with their husbands? — About half say "yes" and 
half " no " — clearly individuals vary. 

(e) Has the female vote affected the character of candidates for offices? — 
Thirty-eight replies say "yes," often quoting instances. Thirteen say "no." 

Q. 4. How has equal suffrage affected women's position f 

(a) Has it caused ill-feeling between men and women? — Over fifty say 
"no"; three say "yes." 

(b) Has it increased women's interest in politics? — Over fifty say 
" yes " ; about six doubt it. 

(c) Has it impaired their usefulness in the home? — Nearly fifty replies 
say " no " ; eight say that in some cases it has. One picturesque answer 
perhaps hits the nail on the head in saying " your flannel-mouthed suffragist 
is not a homemaking woman at all." But after all it is the agitation for 
suffrage which breeds the flannel-mouthed type; the grant quiets them. 
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Q. 5. Is there any agitation for its repeal? 
A. None. 

Q. 6. What is your general impression of the change? 
A. This has already been summarized. 
Q. 7. What legislation dealing with the following subjects has been passed 
since the women had the vote? Can the influence of the female vote 
be traced in any such legislation? 

(a) Conditions of female labor. 

(b) Protection of women and girls. 

(c) Temperance. 

(d) Education. 

(e) Sanitation and milk. 
(/) Industrial arbitration. 
(g) Widows' pensions. 
(h) Divorce. 

Legislation on subjects a, h, and g is recorded in every 
suffrage State except Kansas, which had had no legisla- 
ture since the grant, and " useful laws " have been passed 
in all of the States except Oregon and Arizona on subjects 
a, b, c, &, e, f, and g. The questionnaire selects the eight 
subjects on which it is thought women are most likely to use 
their votes. The replies from "Washington and California, 
where three and two sessions, respectively, have been held 
since the grant of woman suffrage, show that the legisla- 
tures of both have already passed laws on seven out of those 
eight subjects in those sessions. On the " coincidence " 
theory the odds would be almost infinitely against such a 
thing happening; and when we find twenty-one answers 
from these two States affirming in unequivocal terms that 
these laws have been carried by means of the women's 
votes, no impartial mind can resist the conclusion that such 
is the truth. And in the still more extreme case of Oregon, 
where equal suffrage had been in force nine months, the only 
reply which deals with this part of the questionnaire enu- 
merates laws of 1913 on subjects a, b, e, and g, and cdds, 
" These 'were all due to the influence of women.' ' 

It may be further mentioned in this connection that on 
the only two of these eight topics on which reliable informa- 
tion covering all the States of the Union is to hand at the 
moment — namely, widows' pensions and the protection of 
girls by raising the age of consent to eighteen — the propor- 
tion of suffrage States which have legislated on these points 
is strikingly higher than that of non-suffrage States. Thus 
seventeen States altogether have widows' pension laws. Of 
these, six are suffrage States and enacted the laws since be- 
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coming so, and eleven are non-suffrage. But the six are six 
out of nine (two of the remaining three having had equal suf- 
frage less than a year), and the eleven are eleven out of thir- 
ty-nine. Similarly, of the nine suffrage States seven have 
raised the age of consent to eighteen since granting equal 
suffrage (an eighth having done so just before the grant), 
while of the non-suffrage States the figures for 1911-12 
(the latest available) show that then only four out of thirty- 
nine had so raised it. 

The eight neutral answers are perhaps the least in- 
structive, as they come from those who either think it is 
too soon to nudge, or from those who have not observed 
any results from the change which justify a definite opinion. 
Not one of them mentions a single evil result, or fear of any, 
from the grant of equal suffrage. 

The answers classed as vaguely unfavorable read like 
those of men who were opposed to woman suffrage and still 
bear it a lingering grudge, but can find no definite charge 
to lay against it. Most of them describe themselves as 
neutral. The worst they can find to say are the following: 
" Personally I do not believe in women voting, but I be- 
lieve we cannot help it." " Much freak legislation, possibly 
due to women's influence." " Nothing accomplished which 
could not have been done as well or better without suf- 
frage." These are absolutely the three most unfavorable 
phrases in these answers, which can none of them allege 
any definite harm to have resulted from women's votes, 
while four of the five admit some definite good. 

Of the four definitely anti-suffragist replies, the following 
is a fair example : 

I should say . . . that women's suffrage has not affected the situation in 
legislation at all. It has added an increased responsibility, which responsi- 
bility has, I think, been well borne, and it has sharpened animosities and 
lengthened them. Plainly speaking, the granting of the suffrage is an in- 
crease of the ignorant vote. That it has not been so in Wyoming is due 
to the fact that . . . there is a very high intellectual average among our 
women. The experience of Wyoming is no guarantee of the effect of 
suffrage where conditions are different. 

" And this," remarks Mr. Palmer, " is what on a rough 
classification was set down as one of the four hostile re- 
plies! On second perusal, its place seems to be rather 
(unconsciously) among the most favorable. For here an 
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obviously ' unfriendly witness ' coming from the Eastern 
States (where he had not seen equal suffrage at work), 
full of prejudice against it. tries to answer that it has been 
a failure, and is inadvertently betrayed into admitting that 
it is a success, but hastens to add that it might very likely 
be a failure somewhere else. The rest of the replies are 
uniformly favorable." 

He concludes with these words : 

Is not the matter quite fairly stated thus ? If the women of England use 
their votes in the same kind of way and on the same kind of subjects as 
the women of these nine American States are stated to be using them, then 
the grant of woman suffrage will surely be a notable gain to England's 
welfare. And is there any ground whatever for supposing that they will 
use them otherwise or less sensibly? Let us leave it at that. 

Mr. MacCallum Scott's summary differs in no material 
point from Mr. Palmer's. Indeed, the most noteworthy fea- 
ture of both reviews is the scrupulous impartiality of ad- 
mitted partisans as to matters of fact. But each is " of the 
same opinion still." Mr. Scott sums up as follows : 

The conclusion to which I have come after reading through all the 
answers is that women through their votes have had some influence, quite 
different from the moral influence which they exercise without the vote, 
upon legislation. It is difficult to define this influence precisely. Frequent 
reference is made to the manner in which " moral issues " appeal to women. 
I cannot accept the view occasionally expressed that women have " a some- 
what higher moral standard " than men, but it is quite possible that, hold- 
ing the same moral standard, they may give different effect to it in politics. 

I am impressed by several suggestions that women are much stricter and 
more ardent partisans than men ; that they look to moral character in candi- 
dates rather than to ability; and that they have, in a greater degree than 
men, " a tendency to regulate morals by law." Men are on the whole more 
tolerant than women and inclined to allow a wider latitude of personal 
moral freedom so long as the rights of others are not interfered with. 
Women are, on the whole, more inclined to make their personal moral code 
a moral code imperative for others also, and to apply coercion to secure 
conformity. 

Coercive legislation, depending as it does upon the physical arm of the 
law for its enforcement, if it is to be effective, must have behind it the 
physical strength of the country. If the majority of men should be against 
it, if its chief support comes from women who, while unable as individuals 
to exercise physical coercion, are yet able, through the ballot-box, to evoke 
the physical arm of the law, then there is grave danger in extreme cases 
of a general conspiracy to evade the law. Authority, finding itself with a 
task beyond its power, will wink at the offenders. Law will fall into dis- 
respect. There will gradually grow up a hypocritical feeling toward legis- 
lation. "What does it matter what they pass? Let them pass anything 
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they like, and if we find it inconvenient we will evade it." If this became 
a general attitude it would destroy that sense of responsibility and of 
respect for law which is the firmest foundation for stable government. 

Suffragists will take slight exception to an argument whose 
sole basis is vague apprehension that the enactment of bet- 
ter laws will imbue men as a sex class with a spirit of law- 
defiance. The plain logic of such reasoning is that it is not 
women, but men, who are unfitted to perform the duties of 
citizenship. 

Taken as a whole, the result of the interesting inquiry 
constitutes a powerful backlog of evidence in favor of equal 
suffrage. 

PEETJ FOE PERUVIANS 

When General Huerta assumed control of the Mexican 
Government on Februarv 23, 1913, he telegraphed to Presi- 
dent Taft: 

I have the honor to inform you that I have overthrown the government. 
The forces are with me, and from now on peace and prosperity will reign. 

When Colonel Benavides assumed control of the Peruvian 
Government, eleven months later, Carlos Leguia telegraphed 
to his brother, Eobert Leguia, Vice-President of Peru, then 
in London, as follows : 

By the glorious action of the army we are free from Billinghurst, who is 
now in the penitentiary. 

The revolutions were oddly analogous. Like the Mexi- 
cans, the Peruvians are nearly sixty per cent. Indian, the 
remainder being approximately twenty-five per cent, mes- 
tizos, four per cent, negroes and Chinese, and less than four- 
teen per cent, whites. Like the Mexicans, too, they have a 
Constitution which provides for full, fair, and free elections, 
which are never held because, also as in Mexico, the smallest 
proportion imaginable can read or write. In 1912, there was 
no result whatever at the polls, for the simple reason that 
mobs burned the ballot-boxes ; whereupon the Congress duly 
elected Guillermo Billinghurst President. He, like Madero, 
was a reformer and possessed the advantage of exceptional 
experience as soldier, diplomat, legislator, and adminis- 
trator. That he tried earnestly to give his country an honest 
and efficient government is the common report. Indeed, the 
only accusation published against him is that he " ignored 
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the better class of people and drew around him people with- 
out social position who were ready to serve his will." 
"Whereupon the " better," or ruling, class headed by the 
Leguias plotted to depose him. Colonel Benavides executed 
the plans formulated by Augusto Durand successfully, taking 
the capital by force of arms, putting the President in prison, 
and incidentally killing the Minister of War. He thereupon 
declared himself Provisional President and sought recogni- 
tion from the United States of his de facto government, pre- 
cisely as General Huerta had done. But there the parallel 
ends. Huerta was rejected ; Benavides is accepted. It would 
seem, therefore, that we have, not a foreign policy, but 
foreign policies of varying consistency. But is this the fact? 

The Administration's refusal to make explanation of any 
kind naturally has evoked much criticism from the Press, 
not of its action per se, with respect to Peru, but of its 
abrupt departure from the rule declared by the President 
to repudiate governments " stained by blood or supported 
by anything but the consent of the governed ' ' ; but for our- 
selves, we heartily applaud the President's attitude toward 
Peru for the same reason that we deplored his contrary posi- 
tion toward Mexico, viz., that it is no part of our business to 
say who shall or shall not be President of any country. 

If it be maintained, as of course it may be with semblance 
of reason, that recognition of Benavides implies confession 
of error in refusing to recognize Huerta, then so much 
greater is the credit, and so much higher the honor, due the 
President for courageous and conscientious performance of 
distasteful duty. 

Happily, in any case, we may safely regard the future of 
Peru as safe in the keeping of that time-honored diplomat 
of Democracy, the Honorable Benton McMillan, even though, 
as we are informed, he did have to consult an atlas in the 
Congressional Library to find out where the place was. 



BACK TO PEORIA 

Petersburg's loss is Peoria's gain. Brother Pindell re- 
mains at home, no less to the satisfaction of his country- 
men than to the regret and sorrow of the President The 
happy decision was reached while the Honorable Jay 
Hamilton Lewis was half seas' over the Atlantic, returning 
in triumph from astonished London and bewildered Paris. 
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So the Russian Ministers guessed right, after all, when 
they could " scarcely believe that he will come here as Am- 
bassador from the United States,'' and our own humble 
prognostication that President Wilson would not permit 
" the consummation of this absurd travesty " is fulfilled. 

Not that we would suggest for a moment that Brother 
Pindell withdrew in conformity with an amendment to the 
original understanding reducing his tenure of office from 
one year to one week; not at all. 

"When did you decide not to accept the appointment to Russia V 9 Mr. 
Pindell was asked. 

" That really is a hard question to answer," he replied. " My conclusion 
in the matter was a slow mental development. The action of the Senate 
sub-committee to which my appointment was referred was so delayed by the 
illness of Senator Stone and by the rest of the Senate to finish the Cur- 
rency Bill that I came to feel that the delay — the unavoidable unfortunate 
circumstances to which the appointment thus was subjected — prevented 
my going to Russia with the self-assurance that I desired if I would 
represent the administration as the President trusted me to do. Conse- 
quently the feeling grew on me that it was my duty, having been vindi- 
cated, to decline the ambassadorship. I felt that I ought not to go un- 
less I could give the President the full benefit of my services. I thought 
that the long delay had prejudiced me, and with that feeling it seemed 
to me that my usefulness would be impaired." 

The frankness and explicitness of this statement are 
equaled only by its reasonableness. Mental development 
is so slow at best that Charles Darwin himself, if fully ap- 
prised of all circumstances, could not have failed to marvel 
at its rapidity in this instance. Apologies, therefore, are 
unnecessary. Moreover, the official correspondence makes 
it clear that Brother Pindell's act was quite the reverse of 
involuntary. For the guidance of future historians we 
append the gracious and sympathetic communications 
which served, in the traditionally accurate words of 
Brother - Secretary Bryan, to "close the incident." 
Brother Pindell wrote first and as follows: 

Peoria, III., January 28. 

Dear Mr. President, — I deeply appreciate the honor you have done me 
in nominating me Ambassador to Russia and the very great compliment 
paid me by the Senate in confirming the nomination by unanimous vote. 
I had hoped and confidently expected when you asked me to accept the 
post that I could do so at once and take up the work at a very early date. 
I am, therefore, the more embarrassed to find that circumstances have 
arisen which will render it impossible for me to undertake the mission. 

I have, as you know, been put in a very false light by certain gross mis- 
representations in the public press; and, while it is true that these have 
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been cleared away and the nomination accepted in its true light by the 
Senate after a thorough and dispassionate investigation, I feel that it 
would be more delicate for me to decline the appointment than to accept 
it. No controversy of this kind should surround the appointment of an 
Ambassador to a country which cannot be expected to be familiar with 
the real circumstances as they are known at home. There should be 
nothing personal to talk about or explain there, as far as the Ambassador 
himself is concerned. 

I beg, therefore, that, trusting me to be guided by my own instinct in 
this matter, you will accept my assurance of deep gratitude for the honor 
you have sought to do me, and permit me, with genuine regret, but with 
no hesitation of judgment, to decline the appointment. 

With sentiments of distinguished consideration, believe me to be, Mr. 
President, Your obedient servant, 

Henry M. Piistdell. 

That the President was dismayed we may well believe, but, 
seizing his pen with characteristic promptness and forti- 
tude, he short-handed the following: 




^ 



s 



which, being interpreted, means : 

Your letter does credit to your delicate sense of propriety and serve? 
to increase, if that were possible, my admiration for you and my confi- 
dence in your eminent fitness for the mission which you now decline. 

The President pansed. Should he insist upon a patriotic 
sacrifice in the cause of common country and common 
counsel or should he concede the priority of high personal 
privilege? Sighing, he continued: 

I can but yield to your judgment in the matter; because it is clear to 
me that feeling as you do, whether you are fully justified or not, you 
would not be comfortable or happy in the post. I, therefore, cannot 
insist. You will allow me, however, I hope, to express my deep regret. I 
know your quality so well and was so anxious to see you at St. Petersburg, 
that I feel a keen disappointment. It is only a very imperfect consola- 
tion that I may now again express my unqualified confidence in your 
ability, your character, your discretion, and your entire suitability for 
such a post. Cordially and sincerely yours, 

Woodrow Wilson-. 

The future historian, in whose interest we are continuing 
to labor, will naturally link these personal dissertations, 
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bologna-like, with the impassioned appeals of the Honor- 
able Jay Hamilton Lewis already imperishably recorded x 
and thereby invite inevitable comparison. Sentimentally 
he will find little room for choice. Whatever the reference 
be, whether to the prospective joys of a little daughter or to 
the imperfect consolation of a saddened heart, a note of 
ineffable tenderness ripples zephyr-like through the entire 
galaxy. In stateliness and simplicity of diction, however, 
no less than in sweet reasonableness of spirit, the later con- 
tributions to this, our most dramatic of recent inter- 
national performances, are incomparably superior. We 
like especially His Briefest Excellency's expression of 
feeling that i ' it would be more delicate ' ? — instead, as some 
might have said, " less indelicate " — " for me to decline 
the appointment than to accept it." The concluding phrase, 
too — " With sentiments of distinguished consideration, be- 
lieve me to be, Mr. President " — is, barring the excusable 
deletion of " dear " before " Mr.," perfect in form and 
indicative of complete, though perhaps recent, mastery of 
the language of polished diplomacy. 

The President's style, in turn, is, as nearly ever, un- 
exceptionable — no less clearly, cordially, and sincerely 
Brother Pindell 's than Brother Pindell 's own. The answer 
is, in effect, a certificate of character based upon the dis- 
cretion which the recipient had politely but firmly mani- 
fested in response to the urgent and irresistible call of his 
delicate sense of propriety. As we remarked of the epistles 
of the Honorable Jay Hamilton Lewis, we " cannot recall 
a simpler, more straightforward, more definite, or in a way 
more touching transaction in American statecraft." What, 
then, is our amazement at beholding our discriminative 
neighbor, the Sun, depicting this correspondence as " an 
interchange of molasses "; as, indeed, " the last act and 
scene of a farce which no amount of deep gratitude, distin- 
guished consideration, imperfect consolation, and unquali- 
fied confidence can dignify or excuse." If harsh and cruel 
words such as these be evidence of sophistication, praise 
God that we, in common with the Administration and 
Brother Pindell, still live and have our being in trustful 
ingenuousness ! 

And why should our other cultured and refined neighbor, 

*See "The Case of Brother Pindell," North American Review, December, 
1913, Vol. 198, No. 6. 
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the Evening Post, say that u mystery ends in mystery " 
and then liken Brother Pindell to " a, Cheshire cat of diplo- 
macy," when everybody knows he is an original Wilson man? 
Such misrepresentation, in our view, is no better than Cara- 
baon and deserves a very serious reprimand. 

Even more reprehensible is the conduct of our up-town 
neighbor, the Times, in directing attention to the fact that 
Brother Pindell 's letter, although dated January 28th, was 
not made public until the day after ' i The Diplomats of 
Democracy " were introduced to the reading public on Feb- 
ruary 1st. But, adds the Washington correspondent of the 
Times under date of February 2d: 

The letter is said not to have reached the White House until this 
morning 1 . Mr. Pindell was in Washington last week. He left his hotel 
here Friday night. He is in St. Louis now. 

The general opinion here is that Mr. Pindell resigned, not on account 
of Colonel Harvey's statement, but because of information of the same 
character as information which Colonel Harvey incorporated in his article. 
This information included an expression of sentiment said to be prevail- 
ing in Ministerial circles in St. Petersburg, which Colonel Harvey summed 
up in this sentence: 

" This, of course, is a polite way of saying that, if Mr. Pindell should 
appear, his credentials would be accepted and he would be ignored." 

We perceive no mystery here. True, time was when one 
might reasonably have expected that a letter posted in 
Peoria would reach Washington within five days, but that 
was before Mr. Burleson began to make ten millions a year 
— or is it a month? — out of the parcels post. Moreover, how 
could Brother Pindell have mailed the letter in Peoria on 
Wednesday when, according to the Times, he did not leave 
Washington until Friday night? The logic of the situation 
is so apparent and so clearly confounds the Times that, for 
various but sufficient reasons and regardless of an embar- 
rassment that we feel to be almost visible, we shall offer no 
explanations. 

We do, however, make contrite acknowledgment of error 
in saying that Brother Pindell 's failure to relieve the Presi- 
dent by withdrawing his name betrayed " a deficiency in 
mental and moral perceptiveness which leaves no doubt of 
his unfitness to serve as an Ambassador of the United 
States to another Power of equal rank, dignity, and na- 
tional sensitiveness. " That seemed to be true enough 
when written, but its lack of justification was made apparent 
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by His Excellency's prompt withdrawal on the day after 
publication. For ourselves, then, we would make amends, 
first by frankly and sincerely applauding Brother Pin- 
delPs manly action and, secondly, by inviting him to in- 
clude his newspaper in the Administration clubbing prop- 
osition now being negotiated between the Commoner and 
The Nobth Amebicast Eeview. (This, of course, upon 
the understanding that his arrangement with postmasters 
to become agents still stands.) 

As for the President — at the risk of seeming presumptu- 
ous we feel in duty bound to suggest that the very least he 
can do, in grateful recognition of the faithfulness and 
originality of Brother Pindell as a "Wilson man, is to ask 
the little daughter to the White House and thereby, if not 
wholly perfect, at least enhance, his own insufficient con- 
solation. 

COMMENT 

The country may draw a long breath. The Postmaster- 
General is not going to resign. The startling rumor appeared 
in the columns of the Houston Telegram, in connection with 
a report that Senator Culberson was to retire and that 
Assistant-President House was hastening to Austin by the 
most speedy parcels post to arrange for Mr. Burleson's suc- 
cession and incidentally for his own election as Governor 
of Texas. The editor of Texas Topics promptly communi- 
cated with the Assistant President in New York and re- 
ceived a reply which, although marked " Personal," he felt 
at liberty " under existing political conditions in the State " 
to make public. It ran succinctly as follows : 

Culberson is not to resign; Burleson does not desire to be Senator, and 
I would not accept the office [of Governor] if it were tendered to me 
unanimously. 

The authoritativeness of this statement is beyond ques- 
tion. Mr. House continues to be the most trusted counselor 
of Senator Culberson, whom he wished to see nominated 
for President, notwithstanding the fact that subsequent to 
the Baltimore convention he thoughtfully hitched his wagon 
to another star. Mr. Burleson, too, was Mr. House's per- 
sonal appointee in the Cabinet, and answers promptly when 
the bell rings. As for himself, it was quite absurd to im- 
agine that he would sacrifice his present exalted station 
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for a mere Governorship. Nevertheless, it is a relief to have 
official, though somewhat curt, information to the effect that 
Mr. Burleson, having put the country on a paying basis, is 
to continue as the chief source of National revenues, pend- 
ing the sale of two thousand millions of two-per-cent. bonds 
at a premium for the purchase of telegraphs, telephones, 
and wireless aerials. 



The bye-election in the Second Congressional of Iowa is 
not wholly devoid of significance. Results in recent years 
follow : 

Democratic Republican Progressive 

1908 21,050 22,915 " 

1910 19,815 16,971 

*1912 19,371 8,303 13,602 

1914 12,285 10,435 3,672 

* For President. No Congressional contest. 

The points of interest are : That the Democratic majority 
of three thousand in 1910 has disappeared ; that Progressives 
are returning to the Eepublican fold so rapidly that the 
result in this district next November must be considered 
doubtful; but that, despite a shift of balance between the 
Eepublicans and Progressives, the Democrats still retain a 
plurality. Clearly, if this swinging back of Progressives 
should maintain throughout the country in the autumn, the 
Democrats will lose many seats, although perhaps not the 
seventy-four which the opposition must gain to control the 
House. The most important fact is that the chief Democratic 
losses and the corresponding Eepublican gains were made in 
the agricultural counties, indicating dissatisfaction of the 
farmers with tariff legislation embracing free wool. This 
is a most disquieting symptom from an Administration 
standpoint. 

" It has been the practice of American Presidents," says 
the New York American, " to select Ambassadors from men 
deserving recognition because of (1) eminence won in private 
station, (2) distinguished party services, and (3) some per- 
sonal service to the President or a member of his official 
family.' ' The requisite qualifications comprise wide knowl- 
edge of public questions, ability to speak the language of the 
country to which one is assigned, income sufficient to main- 
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tain a suitable establishment, acquaintance with social 
usages, tact, affability, and an accomplished wife. It is also 
highly desirable at times to select and despatch one whose 
absence from the country in an official capacity wonld be 
more advantageous to the Administration than his presence 
at home in a position of independence. In view of these re- 
quirements and all circumstances, we respectfully suggest 
that an ideal appointment of Ambassador to France would 
be that of Mr. William Eandolph Hearst. 



Speaker Clark's prediction at last night's banquet that his fellow-guest, 
Senator Borah of Idaho, would be the next Republican candidate for the 
Presidency is not regarded here as a mere after-dinner platitude. The 
suggestion that Mr. Borah should be nominated by the Republican party in 
1916 has been the subject of much discussion among Republicans recently. 
— New York Times. 

Official information percolates slowly. If the reader will 
turn to the editorial page of Harper's Weekly of March 
8, 1913, he will find the following: 

A PREDICTION. 

We predict to-day — May 17th, 1913 — that the next Republican candidate 
for President of the United States will be William E. Borah, of Idaho. 

Even at that early day the finger of Fate was pointing 
unmistakably and unerringly. 



Speaks Secretary Eedfield : 

Aye, but you say, look at the depression. Well, look at it, look at it 
sanely, without passion and without prejudice. What do you see? But 
before you answer let me ask a second question: " Where are you looking?" 
Get the horizon big enough, else your picture will be but partial and may 
mislead. Where, then, is trade depression found? In India, in Argentina, 
in Brazil, in Germany, in England. Where is it least? In America. Where 
is the rising tide from such depression as exists felt first and most? Here, 
in America. 

Aye, but we have looked — at the commercial reports — and 
find that England's trading in 1913 was the greatest in her 
history, and, aye, we have listened, too, by the sad sea waves 
and have heard but the ebb and flow of empty words. 

This from the Associated Press: 

Vcenna, January 26th. — The American Ambassador, Frederic Courtland 
Penfield, has at last succeeded in finding a home for the American Em- 
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bassy, Negotiations were concluded to-day for the rental of a mansion be- 
longing to Baron Louis Rothschild in the fashionable Alleegasse. The 
property includes one of the finest private parks in Vienna and adjoins the 
palace of Archduke Leopold Salvator. The Ambassador hopes to enter into 
possession in March of what is believed to be the most commodious and 
stately residence occupied by any of the American representatives in 
Europe. 

Of course. And why not? Quinine is a necessity. 



There was one sentence in the latest message read by the President to 
Congress that ought to take the conceit out of the politicians. It was to 
the effect that legislation was rather interpretative than original.— Minne- 
apolis Journal. 

Likewise political platforms not only interpretative, but 
susceptible to interpretation, compared with which, a rubber 
band is quite devoid of elasticity. 



Comparative quiet reigns at present, but it cannot be said that the revolu- 
tion is over, as Theodore has set up a provisional government of his own 
less than fifty miles from the capital. — Despatch from HaytL 

We knew it; but how on earth, under the sun or over the 
sea, did he s:et there? 



" Sir Herbert Samuel informs me," — Postmaster-General Burleson. 

It is indeed a privilege and a gracious act to knight a 
fellow-official. Mr. Samuel will rejoice to learn that it was 
not necessary to let George do it. 



Secretary-of-the-Navy Josephus Daniels has consistently declined to 
make any statement for publication. — The Commoner. 



What, again? 



